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I, Allegory about the birth of drama 

There is an allegory about the birth of drama in the first chapter of the Natyashastra of 
Bharata which emphasizes the role of imagination in the ancient Indian theatre. J quote the 
fable below as it is the earliest evidence of a theory of dramaturgy, which must have been 
current for nearly a thousand years or so before the Bharata Natyashastra was composed: 


When Brahma was a Sage in the Krta age and when Vaisvata Manu was preparing for the 
Treta Age, when popular morality was in the grasp of greed and of desire, and the world 
is deluded by envy, by resentment, and by weal and woe, when the devas, danavas, 
gandharavas, yaksas, raksasas, mahoragas and the lokapalas entered upon Jambudvipa, 
then Indra and the other devas said to Brahma: “We desire a pastime to be seen and 
heard, This matter of the four Vedas should not be heard by Sudras, pray, therefore, 
shape another and fifth Veda for all the castes.” 


Saying to them, “So let it be,” and turning away from Indra, he who knows the essence 
of every matter, seated in yoga posture, called to his mind the four Vedas, thinking, “Let 
me make a fifth Veda, to be called natya (drama) combined with epic story, tending to 
virtue, wealth, (pleasure and spiritual freedom), yielding fame—a concise instruction 
setting forth all the events of the world about to be, containing the significance of every 
scripture and forwarding every art.” Thus recalling all the Vedas, the Blessed Brahma 
framed the Natya Veda from the several parts of the four Vedas, as desired. From the 
Rigveda he drew forth the words, from the Samaveda the singing, from the Yajurveda 
gesture and from the Atharvaveda the flavour. . 


The element of flavour is insisted upon in the explanation of the character and signifi- 
cance of dramatic art which Brahma gives to the characters of the first play: 


This play is not merely for your pleasure or the pleasure of the devas, but exhibits mood 
(bhava) for all Three Worlds. I made this play as following the movement of the world 
(loka-rt’-anukaranam), whether in work or play, profit, peace, laughter, battle, lust or 
slaughter; yielding the fruit of righteousness to those who follow the moral Jaw, pleasure 
to those who follow the lust, restraint for the unruly, discipline for the followers of the 
rule, creating vigour in the impotent, zeal in warriors, wisdom in the ignorant, learning in 
scholars, affording sport to kings, endurance to the sorrow-smitten, profit to those who 
seek advantage, courage to the broken-willed; replete with the diverse moods (bhava), 
informed with the varying passions of the soul, linked to the deeds of all mankind, the 
best, the middling, and the low affording excellent counsel, pastime weal and all else. 
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This drama shall be the source of all counsel in matters of flavours (rasa), mood (bhava) 
and every rite; it shall serve as a timely resting place for those who are grieved, weary, 
unhappy or engaged in an arduous discipline; bestowing righteousness, renown, long 
life, fortune, increase of reasons; affording counsel to the world, That which is not 
wisdom, nor any art, nor deeds, nor union (yoga). 

I made this drama according to the Seven Lands, and so to be understood as witnessing 
the deeds of Gods and Titans, Kings of the spheres, and Brahmasages. Drama is that 
which accords with the order (sva-bhava). The theatre is such as to afford a means of 
entertainment in the world, and a place of audience for Vedas, for philosophy, for 
history, and other matters. 


IL The role of imagination as the essential characteristic of Indian drama 
The drama, as a source of flavour (rasa) is deliberately constructed, that is to say, it is an 
imaginative creation and not a mere imitation of themes. As Bharata further insists: : 


All the activities of men result from the conscious working of the will; therefore, it is 
that the details of the action to be done, must be carefully prescribed. 


And nothing is left to chance, except, of course, the degree of flavour which may be 
dependent, as the books on poetics and dramaturgy explain, about the writers or the actors’ 
ability to infuse living human material for the communication of emotions and ideas on a 
plane which lifts them from personality to impersonality. 

As the ancient Indian theatre seems to have done without scenery and the other proper- 
ties, the quality of makebelief was mostly dependent on the imagination of the actors as 
well as the audience. 

In the stage direction culled from Raghava Bhatta’s Arthadyotanika, which is a com- 
mentary on Kalidasa’s Shakuntala, we see how water is poured out on the plants without 
use of an actual vessel, how the fear of a bee, which is about to sting, is shown with 
quivering lips and hands, held nervously against the face with indrawn palms, how the 
flowers are gathered merely by the use of hand gestures, and how a carriage is mounted by 
raising the knees or bending the legs, and lifting one so that the knee is on level to the chest 
and held there, the same being done with the other foot. 

Thus, the Indian theatre was a poetic art, concemed to interpret life and not to copy life. 


a. Integral evolution of Indian dramatic forms as distinct from Greek and Roman forms 
It is not certain through what intricate processes such a dramaturgy, with its emphasis on 
the creative theatre, actually evolved. Perhaps, it is possible that the primitive dance play of 
our prehistoric ancestors, which was actuated by the efforts to hypnotise the tribe into the 
belief of a joint demonstration of will to achieve plentiful rain, good harvests, or avert the 
evils and unknown dangers, by expiation through mimicry, depending on magic or spell- 
binding, which has its roots in the imagination. 

But, as the earliest self-conscious drama of Greece, so the Indian theatre inherited from 
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its own unique mass recitations of religious hymns, the basis for its first morality plays, 
based on the epics Ramayana and Mahabharata and the later classical drama. 

There seems to have been little or no borrowing from any foreign tradition, but the 
extraordinary vitality and simplicity of the earliest harvest dances seems to have been 
transformed in the mature period, into a belief in illusion which is as naive as is the part of 
children playing with clay elephants, or as a number of dolls come to be regarded by infants, 
quite seriously, as Malini or Hemavati or Savitri, merely from the intensification of belief 
through the imagination. 

But it may be asked how exactly was the transformation brought about from the kind of 
enjoyment which children feel in playing with tops, and in infusing into these toys the 
quality of the near relations, to the higher techniques of the imaginative theatre. 

In so far as the theatre was only recitative in the ritualistic ceremonies of the early Vedic 
and Upanishadic periods, the very momentum of recitation of hymns and mantras, suppos- 
edly created the spell as between the ceremony, and this partook of the quality of illusion. 
The prestige of the Brahmin as the messenger of the gods was an important element in the 
situation. So was the belief of the audience in the mantras or in the hymns. And apart from 
the incense, and the fire, and the song, and the dance, which were used as accessories, the 
magic which bound everyone together in ecstasy was the union of the performing priest 
and the audience. The performance rested entirely on belief. 

The identity of the priest and audience, which was necessary for worship, remained the 
dominant ideal of the mass recitation plays, which are the stories of the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata, and which have been performed yearly in the village for ages. So deeply 
imbeded were the values of religion, and so widespread and popular the currents of philo- 
sophical belief, specially through the dramatization in myths and legend, that there was 
very little difficulty about communication between the players, in this case priests, or their 
specially trained bands of performers, and the lay audience. 

And from the intricate and variegated development of ritualistic worship, there seems, 
in the period of the epics, to have arisen a dance art with a fully developed drama of 
gesture, bhavas and choreographic principles, which has come down to us through the 
Natyashastra. 

As the ritual was not aimed at the production of aesthetic emotion, but the stimulation of 
spiritual feelings, the ideal of beauty, in its modern, self-conscious form, did not arise in the 
early period and spiritual enjoyment was supposed to be akin to rasa flavour. Thus ananda, 
the name of the Supreme God Brahma as bliss, is interchangeable with rasa, aesthetic 
enjoyment, which is a by-product of the high skill of the dancer or actor involved in the 
presentation of a mood or an experience. 


IV. Evolution of the concept of Lalit Kala 

Already in the Buddhist, Jain, pre-classical and classical traditions of India, the dancer or 
actor seems, from erotic books like the Kamasutra and the Natyashastra, to have become an 
independent performer in his own rights, and the emphasis on technique leads the judge- 
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ments based both on ritualistic authenticity as well as skill, the better understanding of 
which latter makes the dancer or actor superior to the others in the execution of certain forms. 

Although Ashoka, the Maurya, established contacts with the Hellenic and the 
Achaemenid Empires, and India came into direct touch with the Western world, there is still 
no evidence of a textual nature about the influence of Greek drama on the Indian style. Nor 
is any deep interpenetration traceable from the integral tradition. Even in sculpture and 
architecture, the sophisticated, internationalist Maurya monarchs seemed to have bor- 
rowed motifs rather than transplanted a whole alien tradition into native soil. The indig- 
enous gifts of the tribal population now knit together under the suzerainty of the Emperors 
may certainly have become part of a high social organization, but the dialectic of change in 
the creative skills worked slowly. So that, in fact, the alien influences on the Maurya court 
art were soon absorbed into the fertile imagination of the native people, and the traditional 
style of narrative art, where there is no beginning and no end but where the story is told as 
areflection of the cosmic view (the part being representative of the whole as the many forms 
are only manifestations of the one), seems to have asserted itself under the Sungas who 
succeeded the Mauryas. . 

The concept of pleasure, or delight, seems to emerge in the early Buddhist texts in the 
form of prohibition of pleasure. But enjoyment seems soon to have lost its negative charac- 
ter. For in the carvings of Barhut and Sanchi, there are many dramatic scenes and group- 
ings, showing dancers and musicians involved in rhythmic movement. But the delight of 
the people in such spectacles still seems to be akin rather to the folk-spiritual than to the 
‘pure pleasure’ derived from the supposed cultivation of aesthetic faculties. 

During the early centuries after Christ, it is clear that a nearly secular art, with an insistence 
on formal values, had begun to emerge, although it must be understood that the conventional 
beginning of a dance, or a play, ritualistically, is through invocation of the gods. 

It is difficult to go into the ramifications of the social changes which led to the elabora- 
tion of the so called classical renaissance. But, obviously, the emergence of imperial dynas- 
tic rule led to conditions in which court patronage of the arts could take place. The classical 
drama seems to be mostly court drama, written in the aristocratic Sanskrit language and 
mostly concerned with the life of the upper orders. The arts of dance and music also seem 
to have been actively encouraged by the rich nobility and the ladies of the court vied with 
each other in acquiring the skill to handle paint, adorning themselves with lovely jewellery 
and anointing their bodies with the frads and perfumes made by court physicians and beauty 
culturists. This is, then, the period when the creative art tend to be Lalit Kala, rather than 
the handmaids of religion. As the classical renaissance lasted for nearly six hundred years, 
there was an infinite variety of elaboration. 


V. The development of technique in the classical theatre and the essentially Indian 
concept of Sutradhara i 

But in all the Creative works, and in the theatre, the advance in technique is mostly qualita- 

tive and not quantitative. For instance, many of the things written up anew by the drama- 
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tists are culled from the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. The religious spirit, as well as the 
values of the current faiths, dominate the formal presentation. 

Moreover, the emphasis on the role of imagination in all aspects of presentation has only 
been hightened and developed rather than discarded. And there is no special building, or 
hall, adapted for the purpose of the theatre. The palaces of the kings may have been used 
for such occasions. But, by and large, the theatre seems to reside in the heart of the audi- 
ence and is played in the open air. 

Also, the play is still performed in the conditions where the unity of actor and audience 
is assured. It is a longer play, much more intricate in its plot and is the adumbration of 
moods and symbolic suggestions, but it is played without much subterfuge or resort to 
artificial decor and other naturalistic aids such as the proscenium. The simple curtain be- 
hind which the actors take their positions on the platform, or in the middle of the audience, 
is the only physical aid to illusion frequently employed, but to knit the whole performance 
into a single whole, and to provide for the transition from mood to mood or scene to scene, 
or in the texture of the drama, there has been evolved the role of Sutradhara, stage manager 
or producer, or prologue reciter, whatever we may like to call him in modern parlance. 

Inall classical drama, the Sutradhara holds the key, because, in the absence of the priests 
of the Vedic period and of the intimate audience of the temple, he is the connecting link in 
whom the drama inheres and through whom it is unfolded by the dramatist to the audience, 
of which he is also the representative. 

The evolution of the Sutradhara, the forerunner of the modern producer, is the most 
important single technical advance which the classical age achieved in the instruments of 
the theatre. For, through him, the story-teller or the writer of the epic period, was eliminated 
as a link between the audience and God, and higher form of virtues were invented to hold 
the catharsis of the piece together in his mind and communicate it to the audience with 
heightened effect at a particular juncture. P 

It has been sometimes suggested that the Sutradhara may have been imported into the 
classical theatre from abroad, under the influence of the chorus in the Greek drama. The 
hypothesis seems to be fanciful but clearly inadmissible, because the Sutradhara, though 
fulfilling the role of the commentator, seldom becomes the equivalent of the Greek chorus. 
And he seems, under the conditions of a dominantly rural society, to be the simplest expe- 
dient of the ritualistic folk spectacle and of the more complex holy festival such as the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharata, or of the celebrations around the changing seasons, 

‘which punctuated the Hindu calendar. 


VL. The unity of actors and audience as another essentially characteristic Indian form 

So we find that, among the bands of Mirasis and Bhands, the itinerant players, who wan- 
dered from village to village, providing amusement with their mimicry, songs, dances and 
Tamashas, in the various Prakrits that arose from the disruptions of classical Sanskrit drama, 
there was always the dominant Sutradhara, ready to establish the unity of the actors and 
audience, which remained the greatest contribution of the primitive ritualists, as well as the 
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classical theatre of India. 

Even in the Kirtans, and the Jatras, the Nautanki and the Burrakatha forms, which sur- 
vived through the mediaeval Hindu, Muslim and moder periods of our cultural history, the 
identity of subject and object is insisted upon. 

The symbolical nature of the play, of course, lends itseif to this unity. But the social and 
climatic considerations which made the open-air theatre very suitable for a performance 
make illusion in the theatre dependant on the moods, emotions and rasas, inherent in the 
theme rather than on extraneous circumstances such as properties, curtains and other 
theatrical devices. 


VIL Summing up of the position until the 18th century 

Thus if I am asked what were the characteristic features of Indian drama or the Indian 
theatre until the 18th century, when the Western conquest began, I would answer: Imagina- 
tion, the Sutradhara and the unity of actors and audience. The theme, whether religious, 
epic or erotic, was shared by all because the universal values of a dominant philosophy, 
religion and morality were constantly discussed in the village-town, town-village society. 
The basic conversations and techniques were also known to the populace through long 
collective experience. And so far as the content and the form were part of the awareness of 
the audience, the excellence of the performance lay in the degree of freshness and intensity 
brought by the individual imagination of the dancers or the actors, and received by a 
sympathetic audience. Nor was the imagination of the dancer or the actor supposed to be 
enough to create the hightened effect. The audience had to bring to the drama almost as 
much imagination as the actors. In the words of Dasarupa: “The permanent motif becomes 
rasa through the rasika’s own capacity of being delighted—not from the character or the 
hero to be imitated, or because the work aims at the production of aesthetic emotion.” 
Further, the critic Dharmadatta is quoted in the Sahitya Darpana to say that those who lack 
imagination, whether in the cast or in the audience, are no better than furniture, walls or 
stones, And any gaps in the awareness were bridged by the Sutradhara, who was respon- 
sible for ensuring the unity of actors and audience. 

All these elements have come down as a residuam of the prehistoric, ancient as well as 
mediaeval traditions of dance and theatre to us and have survived, either in the ritualistic 
classical dance styles or in the folk forms, still current in the Indian countryside. 

The decay of ritual through rigid ill-understood forms, and the whole tradition, which 
was becoming increasingly more conventional through formalism, was degraded by the low 
position to which actors and dancers were reduced in the cast hierarchy that bound Hindu 
society into a compact but corrupt social organism. The puritanism of the Muslim invaders 
made the situation in the arts more difficult still, because Hindu religious practices were 
often an exposition of their sense of value. 

And then, with the coming of the European invaders, there fell the final blow in the form 
of an alien three-dimensional idea of stagecraft, with its Picture frame of the proscenium. 
This impact introduced complications, which have not yet been completely analyzed and of 
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which the best elements have not yet been absorbed into the indigenous tradition. 


VIII. To what extent our residual tradition has assimilated the influence of the West in form 
and content 

The most important problem of the modern era in the theatre, however, is the basic contra- 
diction between the symbolism of the Indian heritage in drama, with its poetic realism, and 
the naturalism of the Western theatre which percolated into India, devoid of its own organic 
sensibility, poetry and mechanical perfection. For, we seem to have borrowed almost every- 
thing from the West without remembering the basic facts of our own tradition and with very 
little understanding of the social and human conditions which lay behind the developments 
of the European theatre. Here and there are a few examples in our moder theatre of the 
assimilation, by a few pioneers, of those elements from the Western theatre which have 
some relevance for us in form and content, but the bulk of our theatre has failed to achieve 
the synthesis which is necessary before we can renew our integral tradition or recreate a 
new tradition of dramatic art. 


IX. What is the exact nature of the conflict between our old surviving tradition and the 

new European theatre and why we have failed to absorb good foreign influence 
The important fact to recognize is that, at the time of the European impact and after, the 
survivors of the older techniques in the folk forms of our country had not quite lost their 
hold on the masses. The main principle of the ancient theatre that the actor and the audi- 
ence are bound together into a unity through imaginative illusion still prevailed; and the 
Sutradhara undoubtedly continued to supply the link between the various elements of the 
stage, rather clownishly, but nevertheless, he was a real and authentic determinant, both as 
an interpreter of what was happening in a show, and as a master of ceremonies, who put the 
properties in place, asked the audience to remain silent, and won their applause with his 
good humour. The popular juggler of the wayside show is still a clear demonstration of the 
persistence of the Sutradhara. : 

In so far as the Sutradhara intervened in this way, the conventions of the village stage 
remained inbred, mental and imaginative. The effect of the recitation, the dialogue, play or 
dance was realized as much through the habitual mnemonic memory of the audience, inured 
to old stories and legends as by the vivacity of feeling. Rabindranath Tagore caught the 
mood of this theatre correctly when he wrote: “There is no denying that the audience who 
are appreciative are content to perfect the song in their own feeling.” There is no denying 
that the whole attitude of the folk theatre audience was mostly uncritical, compensated for 
only by love and faith, But it demanded from the audience that those devoid of imagination 
in the theatre are but as the wood work, the walls and the stones. 

The conflict, then, between the old form as it survived in the villages, and the new 
influences which came from abroad and which were borrowed wholesale, arose through the 
loss of deep faith by the intelligentsia and the emerging middle class in the values of our 
inherited culture after the British conquest. And this inevitably led to a decline of belief in 
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the arts which expressed these values. 

Actually, the old folk and classical theatre had begun to lose its hold on the fringes of the 
urban areas long before the European-style theatre came to the middle sections. For, in the 
original instance, the European colonies in cities like Calcutta was restricted to audience 
composed of white officials and their wives. : 

But soon the richer Indians began to be invited to these performances, and they could 
peep into the lives of the European people through the window-frame of the constructed 
stage. And they began to feel the need for exhibiting their own lives to advantage through 
the proscenium. The other factors in the atmosphere, the straight lines of the European 
dress, the rigid efficiency of the machines which the foreigners brought, the alacrity of the 
alien approach to the business of living, all helped to excite the native sensibility and aroused 
tremendous curiosity into the working of the minds of the ruling class. Slowly, the secrets 
of theatrical organization began to be available to the Indian intelligentsia: opera houses, 
built in the style of Covent Garden, and its Parisienne counterpart, complete with plush 
seats and gold work decorations and chandeliers, began to be built in the major cities. And 
these were filled, apart from the occasional plays performed by European amateurs, by 
vernacular adaptations of Shakespeare, religious plays culled from the Ramayana and the 
Mahabharata and social plays, tentatively tracting of the basic emotions, love, jealousy, 
hatred, greed, in the style of the European ham actors which had come into India through 
the colonial amateurs. The hallmark of these efforts was a naturalistic imitationism, which 
was symptomatic of the mentality of the mocking birds. 


X. Is the failure to achieve the synthesis between the old Indian Theatre and the Euro- 
pean drama due to the inability of writers and artists of India or is it due to some other 
factors of an ideological, psychological or material kind? 

There is no doubt about the sincerity of the more important writers in the main languages of 

India. For, here and there, they succeeded to some extent, in creating genuine dramatic style 

of their own, because these intellectuals, particularly in Bengal and Maharashtra, were 

aware of the need for synthesis. 

The Tagore household, for instance, evolved a style of its own in theatrical production. 
The basic elements of drama among them were drawn from folk and symbolic themes and a 
poetic play was matured which reached great heights of simplicity and intensity in the 
dramas of Rabindranath, 

In spite, however, of the plays of Rabindranath Tagore, those of Michael Madhusudan 
Dutta and occasional political plays like Nildarpan or the contemporary social drama of 
Sachin Sengupta in Bengali, Kailasam and the T.K. Brothers in the south Indian languages, 
Atre and others in Marathi, K.M. Munshi and C.M. Mehta in Gujarati.and Prithviraj Kapoor’s 
scribes in Hindustani, the important writers of India have failed to produce good actable 
dramas. And, at any rate, the available plays, in most of our languages, are too few to 
Constitute modem dramatic tradition. And all such efforts have not been strong enough to 
influence the commercial theatre and to bring to it any deep integrity. 
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The reason for this is to be found, not in any essential lack of talent among our writers to 
write plays or in our actors to act them, but rather in the social and political conditions 
which prevailed in India under British imperialist rule. For, almost all the Indian plays of the 
last generation or so were written in the peculiar atmosphere of our country, under British 
occupation, when nothing could be said on the stage which would in any way offend 
authority, from political analysis to social reform, even if the protest was in the form of a 
mild reference to the evils of religious custom, because the men of religion and virtue who 
were our masters, had ordained respect and reverence for the doctrines of each faith of 
India through the proclamation of Queen Victoria on the assumption of the crown. It is not 
surprising that the censorship of drama was entrusted to and still is in the hands of the gun- 
powder department in some provinces of India. 

Under these circumstances, the dramatists tried to evolve a personal idiom through which 
metaphysical subtleties could be expressed by symbolic figures, who lent themselves only 
to dance representation or to doctrinaire harangue. It may have been possible for the drama- 
tists mentioned above, and the vast legion of the others who are unknown, unhonoured and 
unsung, to have considered the possibility of a theatre unlike that of Western Europe, and 
not to ape the three-act form of the European drama. They could have written one-act 
dramas of the length of Shaw’s piece about the Devil in Man and Superman, or they could 
have been as original as Ibsen’s Peer Gynt or the Diaghalev’s various Ballets, at the same 
time as being thoroughly Indian in sentiment, technique and execution. But they never 
understood that the average European play, which they read and imitated, was designed for 
the needs of audiences, which had dinner before going to a theatre and wanted to munch 
chocolates in between the acts and lived in entirely different social conditions. So they 
tried to put Indian life, with all its individual eccentricities, into the formal three-act pattern 
in which it did not fit, thus making their dramas artificial and lifeless. 

As the plays were unplayable except by ham actors, who mouthed words without any 
sensitiveness to their content, or by amateurs who swallowed the words, or raved in compe- 
tition with each other, modern India elaborated a grandiose technique of presentation, in 
which the tearing of the curtain at the significant crises in the play, to the tune of sensa- 
tional revolver shots, was more important than the realistic portrayal of moods and emo- 
tions by the actors. The opulence of their costumes drowned the players in surging sweats, 
and the heroine, who was generally a boy personifying a girl, stood self-consciously on 
one foot with the arms akimbo, as the male idea of female grace seems to have been some- 
what far-fetched. The lighting of gas lamps revealed the thick coating of white powder on 
the black and brown faces of the actors, and the decor, painted by the imitators of Raja Ravi 
Varma, made Saraswati, the Goddess of knowledge, look rather like the third rate royal 
academy portraits of the most buxom of Vicerenes. Of course, Mr Balliwala of the Madan, or 
Master Rahmet, the manager-producer, knew well the values of the box-office and began 
performances at half past ten at night and continued it till five o’clock in the morning, so 
that the erring husbands of dutiful wives could have a good excuse to stray awhile and 
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contemplate, across the delicate sequins of lace curtains, the glamour and beauty of the 
most fashionable courtesans, who always graced the boxes. The venue of the theatre in 
Bombay and Calcutta were certain playhouses modelled on the florid opera houses of 
Europe, but in the smaller cities the town-hall or the lecture room of the local temperance 
society or the largest room in the richest man’s house was requisitioned. The sound and the 
fury of the actors was inflated by the acoustic of these places, because no architect had 
ever been consulted in building them. The whole show, whether it was Harischandra or 
Khoon-i-nahag was, then, a kind of charade which the children enjoyed immensely before 
they went to sleep after the first act, and which the older heart-squanderers appreciated for 
hearing popular songs and for the opportunities it provided for whistling and making eyes 
at any ordinary woman who had dared to come in with an innocent husband or a fond 
brother. 

A factor which brought about further disruption in the 20th century Indian theatre has 
been the cinema. Hardly had the indigenous stage absorbed the influences of the most 
superficial European theatre before this celluloid art arrived, with its appeal to mass audi- 
ences on account of its cheapness and novelty. And as the cinema was better box office, 
the drama became a homeless wanderer in search of playhouses all over the country. 

Already then, before the second World War, the Bengali, Marathi, Gujarati and Parsi- 
Hindustani professional theatres, which used to tour the cities, were floundering. The 
artificial situation created by the period of hostilities gave no opportunities for theatrical 
endeavour in a land where the infant stage was dying of inanition. 

Immediately after the end of the war, however, the resurgent hopes for creating the good 
life and the reconstruction of society brought fresh impulses in all the arts of India. Particu- 
larly this was due to the genuine creative ability that had been released in the process of the 
long struggle for national self-awareness that had possessed our country and was coming to 
fruition through the transfer of power from British to Indian hands. And, to an extent, the 
fact that drama and music and dance had played a great part in building up the morals of the 
peoples in the democracies during their fight against fascism inspired the intelligentsia. But 
deep beneath the most tentative theatrical efforts in post-war India lay the desire for sharing 
those hopes and appreciations about life which are at the root of all attempts at renewal. 

It is not surprising, however, that most of these efforts in the last seven years, all over 
India, have been amateur in inspiration, even when they expressed themselves in the near 
professional theatre. Unfortunately, most of the amateurs have been imitationists of West- 
ern form and techniques, and through them the situation, which was confused, has become 
worse confounded. 


XI. How to benefit from Western methods 


The question then arises whether Indian drama can benefit to any extent by the adaptation 
of Western methods, modes and techniques? : 


a afraid, the experience of the ad hoc repetition of European plays, or Indian plays 
under European influence, on the amateur and near professional stage, gives little hope at 
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the moment in this direction. The amateurs of our country have kept the dramatic impulse 
alive through the average college dramatic society, or the railway employee’s dramatic club, 
or the exclusive and private players’ guild at Shimla, Mussourie or Darjeeling. And the 
plays of Somerset Maugham or Noel Coward or T.S. Eliot became the stock in trade of their 
repertory, under the guidance of anglophiles who had probably visited Shaftesbury Av- 
enue once or twice during their student days in Vilayat and who, like good sub-urbanites, 
try to emulate the examples of the fashionable English theatre in the local provincial town to 
show to the benighted lower middle class the advantages of superior education abroad. 

In the early years of the 20th century, some of the more canny students insisted upon 
their professors producing Shakespeare and Shaw. And the occasional book fiend talked of 
Ibsen and Bjornson and Strindberg. And some of the radicals mentioned the name of 
Tolstoy, Chekov and Gorky, while the enthusiasts of technique breathed, in knowing whis- 
pers, the names of Stanislavsky, Gordan Craig, Max Reindherdt, Nemiriovich Danchenko, 
Terence Gray and Peter Godfrey. 

Along with this came the offensive of the leftists, which had started from Europe and 
America after the American economic crisis of 1929, with Roosevelt’s ‘New Deal’. The 
social basis of the theatre, which had already been accepted in the living newspaper tech- 
nique of the Chinese in Yenan, and the Works Projects arrangement in the U.S.A., in the 
Unity Theatres of London and Glasgow and the left theatres in France, percolated into 
India and inspired the Indian People’s Theatre Association. This spread all over India and 
connected with European techniques, to some extent, with the traditional forms of drama 
and dance in the villages. 

The high-browism has had a salutory effect in toning up the general atmosphere of 
theatrical art in India. But the chief defect of high-browism in our country has been the 
hiatus it created between the broken local traditions and the forward sensationalism of the 
advance guard, especially when the advance guard refused to go deeply into the whole 
problem of synthesis and merely skimmed the surface to collect the froth. There has never 
been in our country a thorough enquiry into the survivals of dramatic forms in our folk 
culture; and the impressionism of modems like Sahid Suhrawardy, A.S. Bukhari and G.D. 
Sondhi remained far too dilettante in character and could not connect itself up with Indian 
life as it is. Thus, there was a mere grafting of certain novel techniques in the light of 
isolated ideas picked up from the European theatre. And no attempt at the theoretical 
understanding of our contemporary needs has been made, while the practice of amateur 
groups, all over the country, is distinguished by brilliant flashes of imitation of this, that or 
the other Western prophet, without any serious ideological interpretation of a production, 
such as may be consonant with the spirit of the play, the local materials, the talents of the 
enthusiastic players and the peculiar demands of a semi-literate oi completely illiterate 
audience involved in the indigenous imagination tradition. : 

For one thing, some part of the Indian theatre still talks the English language, which is 
not like the rich Irish-English of the Abbey theatre in Dublin, but a falsely haw-haw Oxford 
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or Cambridge diction, enunciated through an assertive Indian accent. The theatre will, 
however, have to speak the languages of India if it is to become real, and even though the 
experimental theatre may go on playing in the English language, we will have to mould our 
spoken tongue to our purpose. . 

Then, there is the biggest handicap: the non-existence of adequate play-houses in the 
major and minor cities of India. It is true that recently important plans have been announced 
for the building of theatres, but it is doubtful whether these plans will mature or if they do 
mature, they will be elaborated by trained architects who have some awareness of the 
climatic and social problems of India in connection with their building plans and who might 
be expected to evolve play-houses suitable to our real needs and against the false notions 
of national glory. 

At this stage, it is also clear that unless we are being merely sentimental and want to live 
in a world of wishful thinking, the fact has to be faced that there is not an important or 
significant modem Indian tradition which could be fused in an organic manner with our 
indigenous imagination drama or the European contemporary theatre as it has progres- 
sively come to be understood in the West since the 15th century. 


XIL What actually happened in the West 
And now the further question arises whether it is possible to follow the West completely or 
to adapt some of its lessons? 

Before this question can be adequately answered, we have to find out exactly what is 
happening in the West. For, there are two distinct aspects of the revolution that has hap- 
pened in the European theatre during the last fifty years or so. First of all, there has been 
vital changes in the content of dramatic writing, and then there have been fundamental 
reorientations in the techniques of the theatre as such. Let us study some of these changes. 

Let us take the change in the content of drama. As everyone knows, dramatic writing has 
been integral to the changes in technique which divide the Greeks from the modem West- 
ern world and are even more fundamental. Ancient drama was played mostly in the open air. 
It was the effort of the whole community, in which the actors and the audience participated. 
The renaissance theatre was not far removed from the ancient stage in so far as the shape 
of the theatre was concemed, though it reduced the status of the actors and made them 
almost pariahs. They stood outside the courts of the renaissance princes and came in to act 
when wanted, This created a bifurcation between the community and the actors, which was 
to be accentuated later by the division of society on the basis of money values. In the 
sixteenth, seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the actor was merely a rogue. By the 
nineteenth century, however, those of the theatrical profession who made money were 
accepted and even intermarried with the gentry, while the poorer actors remained the prey 
to all the miseries of their class. 

The lower social status of the theatrical community made them hang together in small 
theatres. And here they were physically cut off from their audiences by the establishment of 
the proscenium. The actors came and acted on the stage while the audience formed a semi- 
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circle ten yards away from them. The days were gone when the audience used to sit round 
the circular stage in the open or closed theatre. 

This division of the audience and the actors has obsessed the minds of all the great 
producers of the last half a century. The greatest of these producers, Gordon Craig in 
England, Stanislvsky and Meyerhold in Russia, Reindhart and Brecht in Germany, all pro- 
tested against the lack of communion between the audience and the actors. They were in 
revolt against the individualism brought in by the modern industrial society. They hated the 
cash-nexus. They deplored the fact that the theatre had ceased to be an integral part of the 
everyday life of the community. And they tried to reintegrate the theatre into the life of the 
community. The methods they evolved were different. 

Gordon Craig believed that technique by itself could achieve the unity of the actors and 
the audiences, by varying the lighting or by grouping the actors, so to show that they were 
walking out of the proscenium into the audience. These technical innovations were taken 
up by Reindhart and the German expressionists, who took Craig’s technical tricks further 
with the help of the latest scientific gadgets. 

But the most important reorientation was introduced by Stanislavsky. While he did not 
teject the technical tricks evolved by Craig and the expressionists altogether, he went deeper 
into the problem. He thought that only the restoration of a real connection between the 
people and the actors could reunite these two factors in the theatre. This could only be 
done by rejecting artificiality and melodramatic acting from the stage and making the theatre 
a living and vital reflection of human life and its problems. In this way, the audience would 
come to see its own life re-enacted and transformed through theatrical art. In the Moscow 
Art Theatre, where he experimented with the utmost simplicity, there grew up an organic 
relationship between the writer of the drama, the actors and the audience. A new theatrical 
tradition was, therefore, formed gradually leading towards an intimate reunion between the 
spirit of the theatre and the soul of the audience. 

The lessons which Stanislavsky taught have since been learnt by many of the youngest 
producers in Europe and America. The theatre has become more than ever a place where 
people go as they used to go to church in the old days, Still, however, the disruption of 
modern society corrodes the popular theatre. And the money sense of our civilization 
makes the theatre more of a commercial industry than the source of values. The transforma- 
tion of this art, and its extension into the lives of people was helped by the war, when the 
theatre went to the people, wherever they were. The most progressive modern producers 
are dedicated to the ideal of achieving in peace time what was achieved so easily in war, the 
living contact between the people and the theatre. 

In the light of this analysis of the inner changes of the Wester theatres, it is possible to 
see, to some extent, the direction in which we are to go if we wish to avoid the depressing 
and sordid lapses and lacks that emerged from the few glimpses we have had of our modem 
Indian theatrical history. In fact, the situation which exists does not warrant pessimism, if 
only we could clear the cobwebs of confusion and prejudice from our minds. 
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It is appropriate, however, at this stage, when we are like infants with clean slates in our 
hands, to ask our teachers to instruct us in those elements of Indian culture in which lie the 
forgotten links with our ancient tradition and to give us only such methods and techniques 
from the West which we can absorb easily, and with which we can express ourselves in 
natural ease. 


XIII. Is it possible to follow the West by founding a chain of theatres and by mounting 
plays on the Western pattern 

What I have said above shows that we cannot follow the Western system of founding a 

chain of grandiose closed theatres in India, in blind imitation of the West and merely mount 

plays in those theatres according to the commercial techniques already discarded by the 

most advanced experts of Europe. 

And as the adornment of our bodes with borrowed plumes, in which we strut about as the 
smart Alecs of Broadway or Shaftsbury Avenue, so the mere invocation of Sanskrit slokas 
from our classical and Puranic pandits will not help either. 

As surely as the genuine theatre in our ancient culture depended on imagination and as 
clearly as the most advanced modern European theatre insists upon the same imaginative 
creative genius, it follows that we have to create a synthesis between the central facts of 
our tradition with the crafts of acting and technique of those in the West who also wish to 
bring this important element back into their theatre and to achieve the unity between the 
actors and audience. 

It is quite clear that we have to accept the fact that we do not live in the rural feudal society 
of ancient and mediaeval India, but that we are today going in the direction of a secular, 
democratic, socialistic society, which we wish to evolve by fusing the experience of the 
industrial revolutions that have already happened both in Europe and America and of the new 
Soviet civilization. This will mean that we are compressing the processes of the European 
reformation, the industrial revolution and the renaissance into a short period during which we 
hopefully wish to avoid the mistakes of the West and create the values of a new age. 

The synthesis, then, which we wish to make may depend on many factors which cannot 
be defined here in detail. Certainly it is not necessary to follow the West by adopting their 
forms of playwriting and production in the seven hundred thousand villages of India where 
imagination still holds sway, though it may be necessary to adapt the experience of 
playwriting and production to our own needs in the towns and the cities, which will approxi- 
mate more and more to the other industrial centres of the world. 

: Of course, even if we do not tamper very much with the folk forms in regard to content, 
itis likely that we will have to do much spade work in organizing the traditional theatre in the 
village, which is nearest to our mass audiences, with the use of some modern production 
values. For instance, there is no reason why the Ramayana story should not be enacted 
during the Dashera festival as an epic pageant on the lines of a play. And the example of the 
night long Kathakali recitals of Malabar can give us clues to the minds of our more religious 
minded audiences, so that mythological stories can be used as actual theatrical heritage by 
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a good stage manager, rather than be repeated ad nauseum in the customary way. By 
bringing in adequate production values, both the drama and the dance arts, which survive 
in our midst, may be renovated. And how do we know that the plays resulting from such a 
mingling of genuine Indian content, both mythological and social, with the fewest mechani- 
cal aids, will not result in dramatic forms which are entirely original and distinctive of our 
peculiar national modes of living? 

The theatre of the new industrial society amongst us may differ very markedly from the 
renewed folk theatre. But our theatre in the cities would also be very different from the 
imported drama which pertains to alien culture pattern. When shall we throw aside the 
bluff of European superiority which seeks to impose itself through the preference for cur- 
tains, lights, make up and decor on the poor gullible illiterates of our country, who imitate 
the middle class, even as the middle class imitates London, Paris and New York? Has it ever 
occurred to our leaders of the theatre that in our country is available, perhaps for a brief 
moment, the opportunity to unite the actors and the audience in that organic and real 
imaginative unity which has been destroyed through the bifurcation of these important 
elements in the European theatre through the stupid conventions that interposed them- 
selves on the West in the heyday of commercialism? The restoration of the imagination is 
the necessary preliminary of all future. 

Ifwe accept the fact that apart from a few lone swallows of the professional theatre, who 
certainly do not make a summer, the chief impetus for most theatrical movements in our 
country will come from amateur and near professionals, we should find a great accession of 
strength in our efforts to promote these movements from the vitality and sincerity of the 
amateur and we should ultimately be able to root the theatre in the rich and fertile soil of 
our society. 


XIV. The virtue of the amateur 

And how can the pronouncedly amateur character of our theatrical movement lead to the 
foundation of a new professional theatrical tradition? The virtue of the amateur theatrical 
movements, which are current in our main cities, lies in the modesty or humility forced upon 
them by ignorance, with the implicit emphasis on the experimental nature of each achieve- 
ment. The actors, the producers, the stage managers and the advisers on lighting, decor, 
costumes in all these bodies are also frankly amateur. And it is for this reason, in my 
opinion, that these movements have come to stay and may generate the necessary energy 
for a future advance towards good drama. 

For the amateur brings a sincerity and freshness to theatrical art which the more hard- 
ened arteries of the professional commercial theatre in Shaftsbury Avenue and Broadway 
cannot feel. And in a country where the old tradition is not yet dead and the new tradition 
hot yet born, it may be possible to take advantage of that upsurge of feeling which is in the 
naive sensitive talent of young people. 

The staginess and theatricality, which entered our commercial theatre under the influ- 
ence of the falsely histrionic Wester commercial theatre, will have to go; we will have to get 
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nearer to life in the way in which Chekov demanded, when he wrote to Olga Knipper: 


The immense majority of people are nervous, you know; the greater number suffer and 
small proportion feel acute pain; but where—in streets and in houses—do you see 
people tearing about, leaping up and clutching at their heads? Suffering ought to be 
expressed as it is expressed in life—that is not by the arms and legs but by grace. The 
subtle emotions of the soul, natural to educated people must be expressed subtly too. 
You will say, stage conditions. No conditions justify falsity. 


The falsity that Chekov refers to is the greatest danger to the theatre, even when it 
attains great heights of perfection as in the Russian theatre or in the Old Vic or in the theatre 
of Jean Louis Barrault. Because, if we keep the ideal of fidelity to life in view, then much 
professional acting will be found to be static, needing re-orientation in terms of the actual 
play-work of the sensibility. And, certainly, the amateur theatre has to be directed in a 
significant way towards preserving the balance between raw enthusiasm, which results in 
ham, and the tender awareness of life. 


XV. The necessity of learning the technique of the theatre 

The acceptance of imagination as the supreme principle of the theatre does not obviate the 
problem of technique. We will have to train hundreds and thousands of our talents in the 
most advanced experiments in the theatre. . 

The diction of ordinary life does not go through to the audience across the footlights, 
and has to be inflated appropriately in order to enable the actor to be heard. The pitch, the 
intonation, and the phrasing, as well as the simplest mechanism offers difficulties, which 
most amateurs cannot get over. But those are not insurmountable to the intelligent young 
actor. And the amateur has the advantage of being, to use another phrase of Chekov’s, 
‘plastic, yielding, pliable material, not yet ossified’. He has no need to surmount the ha- 
bitual inertia, to unlearn unsuitable habits or to escape from the old grooves and from the 
spell of tradition. 

Bonamy Dobree, the theatrical and literary critic, to whom I owe much of my own belief 
in the superior potentialities of the amateur actor, has spoken of ‘the curious duality’ which 
is in the theatre and in no other art. For, here actual human beings create the likeness of 
people in the poetic whole which is a play. This duality, in my opinion, requires not only the 
imagination and the sensibility which I have referred to, but the humility which is often 
unknown to the theatrical profession. “Actors”, Chekov wrote to Souvorin, “think them- 
rag impeccable, and look upon themselves as authorities; they refuse to admit any 

ults...”. 

With imagination, sincerity and humility as the three graces, and the value of craftsman, 
which is essential to all arts, the contemporary Indian theatre can, I feel, advance to the 
calibre which must have been required to render the poetic plays of Kalidasa and Sudraka 
and Harsha. But, perhaps, before it achieves those heights, all of us must believe that 
genuine amateurs in a performance, which looks like a dress rehearsal to the people hard- 
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ened to the ‘good theatre’, are better than those who follow Gloucester’s advice to Buck- 
ingham in Richard HI: 


Come Cousin, can’t you quake and change thy colour, 
Murder thy breadth in middle of a word, 

And then again begin, and stop again, 

As if thou were distraught and mad with terror? 


It will be admitted that any improvement that has resulted in the world theatre in the last 
quarter of a century has been through the increasing awareness of the role of the producer. 
Particularly is this so because the modem theatre involves the unity of many technical 
elements such as acting, decor, costumes, lighting and carpentry. And it is difficult, if it is 
not impossible, to gather together all these into a cohesive whole, without direction from 
the producer who alone can organize this communal activity. 

The master mind of the producer will, however, need to cultivate excessive humility in 
India, because the instrument which he is called upon to handle are not only the mechanical 
gadgets on which technical virtuosity depends, but also those old imagination traditions 
and delicate emotions and deep instinct which must combine together, under the vague title 
of the ‘spirit’ of an Indian play, the life-blood of Indian drama from which the catharsis or the 
rasa may be communicated to the audience. The art of the theatre, being more alive than that 
of the colder cinema and television, is nearest to life. In all modern societies, it has played, 
and still plays, an important role in the interpretation and re-interpretation of human values 
and fundamental truths, The importance of it in our chaotic and anarchic India, as the mirror 
of our conflicts, has not yet been properly realized. The realities of our everyday life will 
have to be churned up in the theatre before they are appreciated in their true significance by 
our people and before then can be transformed into the higher exaltation of an art which is 
beyond mere imitation and beyond false interpretation, a real mirror of human existence, 
transparent and yet reflective of the different aspects of phenomenon, as also indicative of 
the noumenon behind phenomenon. 

The actual chain of theatres in India need not be patterned on the Western style, but may 
take into consideration the peculiarity of climatic, social and theoretical factors. For, if we 
insist on retaining imagination in the centre of our theatre, then the construction of the 
stages and the auditoriums will be quite different from the play-houses of Europe, but rather 
like a new culture centre. 

More than the building, the correct approach to drama is important, particularly at this 
juncture in the process of our national reawakening because the theatre is one of the most 
important arts for remoulding our society, and for achieving such values as may help to 
keep it in some state of equilibrium. For it is a truism, which has been demonstrated again in 
the modern world, that there is a vital connection between human life and its representation 
on the stage, in so far as the portrayal tends, in the best of theatres, to become a criticism of 
life and interpretation of its deepest agonies, joys, urges and aspirations. And since the 
decay of religious sanctions in the secular democratic societies, the world conscience and 
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group-integration can be explored no more with such intensity as in the theatre. Thus the 
theatre resides in the parts of men rather than in the playhouses—though the playhouse is 
a necessary mechanism. 


DISCUSSION 


Mulk Raj Anand: | do not want to refer to many points in my paper which I take as read, 
but would like to emphasize only three or four points which are relevant for what I could not 
say in my summary. I had been out of India for three years, since 1927, to study Indian 
poetic and dramaturgy and Indian Art. I do not know Sanskrit except a little that I have 
learnt during the last one or two years. No doubt, I have studied all the available transla- 
tions in the English language of our invaluable Sanskrit works. Our heritage have some 
adequate social backgrounds which we can understand. We should dig up those and try to 
assimilate as much as is possible in the context of our present day life. It is in this spirit that 
Thave taken to Sanskrit drama. I went to Kumaraswamy to learn Indian Dramaturgy. I was 
fascinated to see how English writers were familiar with Indian background. They take for 
granted that Hindu philosophy was still a living concept. Even dhyan mantras have got 
their own significance. I am glad that Dr Raghavan in his paper on Sanskrit Drama, pre- 
sented at this Seminar, has touched in a most authoritative manner on the sources from 
which I have drawn some kind of direction. By and large, among the various traditions 
current in India for the last 2000 years, history being uncertain and undocumented, research 
being scanty, generalizations being difficult, | still think of the Sanskrit Drama, of the tradi- 
tional Indian Theatre, having the quality of imagination. I know it is a truism, a naive truth, 
but it is a fundamental truth which must be stated and restated, even if they bore. I would 
like to bore you again with the facts of its importance. 


; Romesh Chander; From the papers and from the speech of Dr Anand, I gather that there 
is a good many people who think of going back to the past. Do we really mean to do what 
we say and write? If we do, I am sure, we will fail to place the theatre in our social structure 
which we desire to do. It appears to be that the Indian theatre in future has two parallel ways 
to pursue. One of the patterns will have to satisfy the demand of the sophisticated citizens 
of the cities, while another must look to the needs of the workers in the fields and the 
factories. We cannot forget the fact that in these days of rapid industrialization, which 
Dr Anand calls the Atomic Age, we cannot go back to the cow-dung age. 


; Mulk Raj Anand: When we speak of our previous heritage, when we declare that the 
imagination is the centre of Indian tradition, we don’t ask anybody to go back to the past 
that is past, but to found our present theatres in the light of the experiences of our ancients. 
There isno contradiction anywhere in the thought of this kind. I have already told you that 
imagination is a distinctive quality of the Indian theatre. But the same quality is not alto- 
gether absent in European theatre too, At least during the early period, the Aryans influ- 
enced the outside drama world. The European theatre commanded greater resources and 
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tremendous facilities. It matured, passing through highly organized efforts, and gave the 
world brilliant plays, glories of nations. These achievements are powerful and full of life 
which we could accept as such. And, as a matter of fact, Tagore had accepted them al- 
though he was the high-priest of Indian culture. He had always brought to our memory the 
glories of our past days but never did he want us to keep ourselves away from the present 
life forces created by European Arts. That is exactly what I feel we should keep in our view. 
In this room I can tell you that we must accept the traditional as well as the re-oriented 
theatre and evolve a new National Theatre. 


Romesh Chander: | feel we should take into account the influence of the plays before we 
chalk out a plan for our theatres. The influence that the plays of today is having on the city 
life, we cannot possibly undo just by talking of folk forms or folk-traditions. 


Mulk Raj Anand: When I visited China in 1952, I had the honour to be invited to attend 
a meeting of authors. At that meeting the speaker asked writers to stop the flood of writing. 
When I came out, I told the President that on going back to my country I would ask our 
writers to start the flood of writing. Unlike the common theory, here, bad currents drive 
away good currents. Our writers are suffering from frustration and ignorance and neglect of 
the public. The result is the disappearance of the artist’s soul. If we want a flood of theatres 
in this country, we must have a flood of literature. I say, let there be thousands and thou- 
sands of prose and poetry, let there be a revival or readjustment or reorganization of the 
whole thing, survival of the folk tradition in the country. Then, and only then, can the 
direction of flood be controlled and then alone it will irrigate the land around. Control is a 
bad word, I know. But I feel this Seminar is a very important factor in the very decision of 
controlling the flood or breaking it. Now, therefore, unless you have many theatres in India 
and I emphasize that fact here in this Seminar, unless you have actual theatre buildings, we 
will not be able to progress. When we find ourselves on the path of progress we will then 
think of formulating a respectable and responsible form. There are so many forms, one form 
alone would require the full activity of one’s life time devoted to it. We must have a minimum 
of one hundred theatres immediately now, theatres of the people and for the people—not 
theatres as window-displays designedly arranged to draw acclaim. I have seen one such 
theatre in Bombay. The design, architecture and properties amazed me. I found plush-sofas, 
curtains, etc. They were remarkable but absolutely Western and completely absurd in the 
context of our present day life, It was an invitation of the 18th century Persian and Belgiam 
operas. The producer, an architect, told me he had gone to Belgium to study the require- 
ments. I was irritated and hastened to put a challenge—why didn’t you go to hell? We don’t 
want national glories in which we have plush sofas. We want theatres not at a cost of 
50 lakhs each, but at a cost of one lakh each. Those theatres should be thrown open both to 
the amateurs and the professionals. Each of them shall be provided with a good library and 
a laboratory for experiments in playmaking. 


A Delegate: Who is going to give you those theatres? 


Mulk Raj Anand: Well, to be frank, I really do not know that. I am putting a demand on 
your behalf as well as mine. Let us see how our demand is treated. We will then choose our 
way. The second thing that I suggest, apart from the construction of hundred theatres, is 
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the basic translation of most important authentic language dramas. 
K.M. George: The Sahitya Akademi has already taken it up. 


Mulk Raj Anand: That is a move in the right direction. Then again we cannot think of the 
Five Year Plan without theatres in the country, theatres not for propaganda but for enquir- 
ing into the conscience of those people who are half-dead, living in the cow-dung age and 
not able to appreciate the horrors of the atomic energies. 


V. Raghavan: | want to place before you a little incident I have seen with my own eyes 
relevant to the relationship of dramatics and the Five Year Plan. Under the plan, there are 
some officers of the local governments who are made incharge of preparation of films and 
production of short dramas for village consumption. I do not know whether they have any 
experience at all or any knowledge of these arts. Generally, they do not have them for the 
reason that today an Excise man is transferred to this department and tomorrow a man from 
the Revenue Department takes over from him, and on the third occasion a supernumerary 
officer will be placed as the head of these cultural activities of the Five Year Plan. One day 
when I went to a Music Academy I noticed a government official, a young man, seated 
there, There were some students learning Bharatnatyam, some people were pointing certain 
girls to the officer and were advising him that if those girls were selected, his productions 
would be real attraction. The officer was nodding his head in appreciation. I do not know 
how far this sort of selection of artists for this purpose under the guidance of such ill- 
equipped official is good or would promote the cause for which they are chosen. Therefore, 
apart from our asking to build up theatres etc., under the Five Year Plan, we must also make 
a remark that the present day method of selecting officials in such department is not likely 
to produce good results. It must be stopped. 


J.C. Mathur: Very recently, a Song and Drama Division has been set up at the instance 
of the Planning Commission and Co! Gupte, one of the members of this Seminar, is incharge 
of that. He is now working in coordination with me. We are at this moment considering how 
to get about this business. And I shall be very grateful if members from this Seminar, 
individually and collectively, advise us how this wing of the Government could operate 
without im any way giving rise to the breaking up of the tradition of drama but genuinely 
helping the continuance of the tradition, which will also mean stimulating the Five Year 
Plan, I say this to remove the just apprehension Dr Raghavan has expressed by illustrating 
the incompetence of certain official he found somewhere. I request you to help our play- 
wrights to come in contact with what is happening under the impact of the Five Year Plan 
and the Community Project. I may also say that I would try to give facilities to any play- 
wright or producer to go to some of these places and to stay over there to gather experience, 
and then, ifhe feels like writing and producing any play, funds will be placed at his disposal. 
T think the Government and the Akademi themselves would be happy to give such help in 
money and Kind as they may require. And now I would like to know from Dr Mulk Raj 
Anand what would be the position of Indian drama as it is coming up in the world-context? 
To me it appears that it is dependent on our efforts and not on our talks. Thinking about the 
pseudo-naturalistic play, Ihave come to the conclusion that decor and certain other forms 
will be undoubtedly acceptable but I do not believe that any closer similarity of our plays 
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with those of Westerners would mean a success and America be given the same place as is 
given to Bharatnatyam or some other forms of Indian traditional drama. Or should we mould 
our traditional plays in a way to make them easily acceptable to those who do not carry our 
tradition? If we do it, we will not only be ruining our heritage but will also be ruining any 
prospect of any development of our national drama. 


Romesh Chander: That is exactly why I said, our theatres will have to run in two parallel 
lines. : 
A Delegate: So that the twain shall never meet? 


Romesh Chander: Let us be very clear about it. I have seen the Yakshagana being 
performed under modem lights with the make-up of olden days. Yakshagana was not meant 
for such lighting. I have seen some performances where lights are used with horrible results. 


V. Raghavan: May | know who has suggested here that these folk plays should be so 
performed as to give them a modem appearance? All that was said was that we should 
recreate the old techniques. No body supports the idea that Yakshagana should be 
modernized. 


Romesh Chander: It has been suggested in at least one of the papers placed before us. 


Snehlata Sanyal: | feel that at this stage of our work, we cannot foretell exactly what 
shape should we give to our national drama, what we have got to do is to make physical 
conditions possible for the development of drama. Our Akademi should make it possible 
that theatres may reach the people with al! sorts and forms of dramas to give the villagers 
the chance to see them all, and which they like the most and what they like the most would 
be the precise form for our national drama. 


Mulk Raj Anand: That is all right. But it puzzles me to find that we have among us here, 
and outside this Seminar too, lovers of drama who believe that there exists such a gulf of 
difference between Indian and Western dramas that there stand not the slightest possibility 
of bringing them together. I do not believe it, I have repeatedly said that plays of imagina- 
tion are not rare in the West. I have also pointed out how Tagore has very successfully 
arrived at a charming synthesis of the two. We have not as yet put to test his great achieve- 
ments. We should do it now. That is why I press for exchange of plays, for translations, for 
libraries attached to theatres, for scholarships, for the foundation of a school of drama 
where experts from abroad might deliver lectures on invitation and with a certain amount of 
honorarium and where research work and experimental performances might be carried on by 
talents in the field. If we work on these lines for five years, we will be able to discover what 
— will our drama have in the context of world drama. That is why I referred to the Five 

ear Plan. 


Kamaladevi Chattopadhyay: | do not want to deal with the question of the technique or 
the type of drama or the theatre which should be built. I only want to deal with the practical 
implementation of the proposals Dr Mulk Raj Anand has made. I think with most of them we 
will be in complete agreement. One thing I would like to say, and that is that perhaps, having 
for a long time been starved of ‘Government patronage in the past for our creative activities, 
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there is a kind of hunger, probably a very justifiable one, for State aid for such activities. But 
few people in the field of culture have any intimate knowledge of the working of the admin- 
istrative machinery. I have a little experience of it. And that is why I venture to say that the 
Five Year Plan activities in regard to culture should be entrusted to autonomous bodies as 
envisaged in the Akademies. These Akademies should be amply provided with financial 
appropriations through which all we talk of might be done, or the Government should 
directly subsidise theatrical organizations with the help of Advisory Bodies founded for 
the purpose. The Sangeet Natak Akademi is an autonomous body brought into existence 
by the Government of India. But the state of its finances is disgraceful. It has very limited 
finance at its disposal. It can hardly give substantial subsidies to theatrical troupes found 
really competent and honestly active. The Song and Drama Division being an official ven- 
ture is liberally endowed. Scholarships are given to talented artists by the Ministry of 
Education. When a specialized body like this Akademi has been founded by the Govern- 
ment, it is only proper that the Government should entrust all those functions to this 
institution where there are experts nominated not only by the Central Government but by all 
the State Governments and important institutions of dance, drama and music. 

The administrative machinery works in a peculiar way. And that is not exactly congenial 
to the growth and fulfilment of arts. Again and again I hear, not only in this Seminar but also 
outside it, how nice would it be to have a Ministry of Culture. God forbid, if such a thing 
happens there will be an end to all cultural activities in this country. I do not cherish much 
hope in it because I know how governmental machineries function. A Ministry is a Ministry 
and as such, it will have to go through so many formalities and procedures. I remember 
distinctly a very pertinent remark that Mr Krishna Menon made in the film Seminar last year 
about the creation of a Ministry of culture. Said he, “you should be thankful that there is no 
Ministry to interfere with your activities.” I do not say that the Government would interfere, 
but I firmly believe that no cultural activity can be carried on by a Ministry. All the time they 
will be busy in collecting data, statistics, blueprints, and hundred and one theories. That is 
the way they work and sow seeds of discontentment. All of us know it. So please banish the 
thought of having a Ministry of Culture from your minds. 

Thave been in fact considering the possibility of drawing up a programme under the Five 
Year Plan. What I would say is: the Akademi will finance to set up one single theatre in each 
State. You know I am coniected with the Handicraft Board. We plan our work in the Board 
like that. If the Akademi can finance to set up a theatre in cach of the States for the purpose 
of carrying on experiments on playmaking by troupes devoted to the cause, I believe the 
day will not be distant when we will have brilliant plays in all Indian languages. Dr Mulk Raj 
Anand also referred to a central institute. The Sangeet Natak Akademi has an idea to set up 
a school, but I think his idea is a little different from the proposal of the Akademi. I have 
myself said about visiting professors, exchange of students, researches and experiments 
ete. Letus hope that the committee which is preparing the blueprint will take into considera- 
eae says and suggests. Before I take my seat I would like you to remem 
lial tuk offi icism I levelled against the administrative machinery came out of no ill will 

y experience. I will be happy if somebody succeeds to put the wheels of the 
government machinery in proper gear. 
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Mulk Raj Anand: \ am thankful to Shrimati Kamaladevi Chattopadhyay for giving us the 
benefit of her experience. I would like to evolve a scheme with such people who are both 
cultured and associated with the Government. We jointly work, no matter who takes up the 
initiative, be it Sangeet Natak Akademi, or the Ministry of Education, or the would be 
Ministry of Culture—it will at least avoid an emotional approach to the problem. I think 
there can be a Ministry of Culture run by cultured persons who are aware of the problems 
of culture. I envisage an India going forward. Opportunities must be created as soon as 
possible, otherwise the situation will deteriorate from bad to worse. I don’t ask you to 
approach the Government with beggar’s bowls in your hands. Men of character do not do 
that. It is the Government that seeks our cooperation. Mr Mathur has told you that. This 
Akademi itself is a proof of Government’s desire for cultural progress. No less important is 
this very Seminar. The Britishers while ruling us did not care to build a single theatre for us. 
But can we not point out to our own leaders, our technical backwardness in the domain of 
drama and demand for such aid as is given in the industrial field? Culture is no less impor- 
tant for a country than steel plants. If the Government may find money for the latter, it must 
find money for the former too. Theatres may be build all over the country by the same means 
and measures as dams and steel plants are being built. 


